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Our free Christian society is made possible by the dissemination of truth for which a free press is essential. Despite their other fine qualities, a large proportion of the daily press and radio 
taters to the most materialistic and sensational in popular tastes, and, along with the leading news weeklies, yields to the economic, political and military pressures that play upon narrow 
provincialism and our national prejudices. The mass media, therefore, are not adequate for the Christian mind which would maintain its dedication to truth. For its more discerning public, 


letween The Lines presents carefully selected reports, analyses and forecasts, highly condensed and drawn from the most authoritative sources, providing the layman with greater 


into the crucial issues of the day. These efforts are dedicated to the belief that only as our society is motivated by Judaic-Christian concepts of 


truth 
in war and communism and move forward out of the tribalism of men towards brotherhood in the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in a nuclear age. 


insight 
can we avoid the violent changes inherent 





“What Can I Do?” 


Some months ago we published 

3 report about the Dial-A-Prayer 
installations which a few churches 
inaugurated. Many more 
‘Bchurches are now operating similar 
programs. These parishes have 
found that, even after the novelty 
has worn off, a steady stream of 
calls continue to come in from 
those seeking to hear the voice of 


en those in the grip of great temp- 
St Hiations. The adaptation of modern 
li- }communications to the church’s 
mission is destined to be an im- 
portant part of parish work. A 


over a thousand calls each week. A 
congregation in Nashville finds that 
over one hundred people hourly 
dial in to hear the encouraging 
messages. Some churches include 
in the recordings an invitation to 
attend services, to meet the pastor 
and make new friendships, thus 
opening new paths to the ministry 
of evangelism. 

In an excellent survey of religion 
by telephone in The Christian Cen- 
tury of August 7, J. E. Sellars notes 
that there is nothing unusual about 
this method of Christian witness, 
for equipment for automatic play- 
back of recorded messages has long 
been a part of the commercial ac- 
tivity of telephone companies. For 
years such methods have been used 
to provide automatically repeated 
weather forecasts, time informa- 
tion, stock market quotations, etc. 
Only in the past three years has 
the device been used by churches. 


How many people does your 
pastor talk to each week? Many 
times that number can hear his 
voice if a group in your church 
should sponsor a dial program. The 
task of the church is to reach peo- 
ple; the telephone opens a channel 
within reach of all — day or night 
and in the hours of greatest need. 





HE SEASON OF HOPE: The weeks before Christmas always 

quicken the pulse of hope. People everywhere look forward to a 
quiet steady infiltration of joy and goodwill into everyday life. 
Between The Lines also finds the Christmas season a time of hope, for 
new Christmas gift subscriptions have, in recent years, helped us fight 
the battle of a balanced budget. Most religious and liberal publications 
have not only raised their subscription rates several times over, but 
many must also supplement this by a drive for outright gifts. While 
Between The Lines keeps its subscription price very low, so people in 
all walks of life can afford it, we never solicit gifts. We believe that 
there is a better way — because what we offer is so greatly needed, 
so vitally essential. This better way is to gain an ever increasing circu- 
lation. We hope you will remember this as you plan your Christmas 
gift list. Watch our next issue for special Christmas gift subscription 
rates. We will send an attractive Christmas gift card to each recipient 
with your name inscribed. 











X-Ray and Forecast 


EHIND THE PROPAGANDA AND HYSTERIA that swept over 
the world with news of the Soviet space satellite, all but forgotten 
are the significant steps that brought man to this, the Cosmic Age. With the 
future darkened by danger and fear, only through an awareness of the 
steps that led us to this hour can we gain a sense of direction for the 
days ahead. Without this awareness we are helpless in the hands of the 
war-makers and propagandists. Here are the most important of these steps: 
WHEN THE FIRST ATOM BOMB WAS TESTED, the nuclear 
scientists warned that this power would not long remain a U. S. mono’»oly, 
that there were no real secrets involved in nuclear fission which were not 
known to all physicists. The scientists urged that the U. S. use its tempo- 
rary monopoly to secure an agreement that would put atomic power un- 
der international control in exchange for sharing atomic secrets with other 
nations, an agreement to be enforced by the United Nations. (The propos- 
als in 1945-6 by Lilienthal, Baruch and others.) 

THE SCIENTISTS URGED the recognition that atomic energy 
was in truth a universal power that would lead to many tremendous new 
experiences for mankind, that the atom could never become a part of the 
arsenal of war without making war all-destructive, utterly futile and total- 
ly insane. (The atomic bomb project had been started as a safeguard 
against the possibility that the Nazis were working on the same idea.) But 
the U. S. political and military leadership would not accept this interpre- 
tation of atomic power and insisted that the atom “was just another 
weapon.” This debate — over the atom as a cosmic force vs. the atom 
as a weapon — has been the most important philosophical conflict under- 
lying the whole approach to the atomic-cosmic era. 

THE SCIENTISTS’ PLEAS AND WARNINGS were brushed 
aside by the political and military propagandists, who said that it would 
take Russia ten to fifteen years — perhaps until 1960—to break the 
A-bomb secret, that the U. S. must hold the monopoly tight as a deterent 
against Communist aggression. But the Russians tested their first A-bomb 
by 1949 — in 31% years! The several Soviet tests that soon followed indi- 
cated that the Russians were prepared to compete with the U. S. in nuclear 


progress. The familiar voices in the press and radio who serve as the 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Labor Leadership 


The press has been quick to play 
up the corruption in the Teamsters 
Union under James Hoffa and 
Dave Beck. But little is being said 
about the way powerful business 
groups have loyally cooperated 
with the Beck-Hoffa labor dictator- 
ship, while the same business inter- 
ests undermine the forces within 
labor which would cleanse union- 
ism of racketeering and provide 
American labor with more mature 
and worthy leadership. 

Hoffa’s dictatorship is made pos- 
sible by (1) the indifference of the 
rank and file Teamsters Union 
membership towards the racketeer- 
ing “upstairs” as long as they get 
wage boosts and job security; 
(2) the cooperation and support of 
interstate shipping corporations, 
the great grocery, drug and de- 
partment store chains, the giant 
auto manufacturers and others that 
use trucking on a large scale. 

Hoffa is a resourceful, crafty 
manipulator, a pragmatist whose 
standard of ethics is based solely 
on what will work and what’s good 
for his union. He doesn’t bother 
about democratic principles when 
he wants to get a pal in control of 
a local or regional Teamsters Un- 
ion. This is still several cuts above 
the spoiled-boy, pig-in-the-trough 
ethics of Dave Beck. Beck started 
out the same way but became ob- 
sessed with the image of himself 
as a rich tycoon. Hoffa has certain- 
ly looked after his own security, 
but he lives in a working man’s 6- 
room house, wears $50 suits, never 
touches liquor or tobacco, works 
18 hours a day, 7 days a week, 
without taking a vacation. Hoffa 
also keeps his agreements, fulfills 
his business contracts. The corpora- 
tions consider his reputation for 
keeping contracts the most impor- 
tant thing about him. 

The Senate investigations have 
not turned the spotlight on the em- 


plover relationship of the Teamsters 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Labor Leadership 


(continued) 
Union — after many promises to 
do so. To expose the deals made 
by Beck and Hoffa with the indus- 
tries that use trucking extensively 
— contracts that enable both the 
teamsters and the corporations to 
kill off competition, increase prof- 
its and prices irrespective of con- 
sumer interest and obstruct regula- 
tory laws— would not make as 
good headlines or be as politically 
rewarding as bringing to light the 
financial shenanigins of the labor 
leaders. 

But Hoffa’s stance is that of the 
dictator, winning the support of 
the worker by promising jobs and 
security and then getting the back- 
ing of industry by promises to keep 
the workers in control. Historians 
were fond of saying that Hitler 
built his regime by promising Ger- 
man labor that he would bring 
them a revolution and by pledging 
the German industrialists that he 
would prevent a revolution. 


In the eyes of industry and man- 
agement, Hoffa is safe, he is com- 
fortably old-fashioned, he grabs all 
he can but has no “socialistic” 
ideas about business. He is not a 
do-gooder. Business therefore un- 
derstands him and would like to 
use Hoffa to kill off Walter Reuth- 
er whom they do not like or trust. 
(Hoffa and Reuther are arch com- 
batants in the AFL-CIO’s efforts to 
either cleanse the Teamsters Un- 
ion of corruption or oust the Team- 
sters from the AFL-CIO Federa- 
tion.) Reuther — who also leads an 
exemplary life, totally dedicated to 
his job—is always wanting to 
change things, complain business 
leaders. He’s always pushing such 
unorthodox ideas as worker par- 
ticipation in industrial planning, 
health and housing programs for 
worker communities, new concepts 
of consumer-worker-industrial rela- 
tions. Leading business groups like 
the National Assn. of Manufactur- 
ers have put out some scathing at- 
tacks against Reuther as the num- 
ber one menace of the U. S. profit 
system. Many of the NAM sstate- 
ments are flat falsehoods, although 
it is quite likely that if Reuther 
were an Englishman he would vote 
for the Socialist program of the 
British Labor Party. Reuther is 
scrupulously honest, he also keeps 
his agreements, operates his unions 
on a strictly democratic basis — 
but these facts do not weigh heavily 
in the judgment of big industry 
leaders. 

Between these two growing pow- 
erful figures, industry would much 
rather take its chances with Hoffa. 
A personnel official in one of De- 
troit’s largest industries wrote this 
Newsletter recently, “Hoffa and 


Reuther both fought their wav to 
(continued third col., THIS page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


propagandists for political and military extremists cried out that the Soviet 
had overtaken the U. S. because Russian spies had stolen our secrets. 

U. S. NUCLEAR SCIENTISTS EMPHASIZED, however, that 
Russia did not need to steal the secrets, for they had many of the world’s 
greatest physicists and nuclear research scholars. The scientists estimated 
that the Soviet spies had only speeded up the Russian atomic progress by 
two years at the most. But from then on few listened to what the most 
authoritative American scientists had to say. Political and military extrem- 
ists have unfortunately dominated the American mind through the suc- 
ceeding years. (Soviet atomic achievements were reviewed in the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune, Oct. 6.) 


YDROGEN NEXT: With the atomic bomb in the hands of Russia, 

U. S. military leaders demanded that we hasten on to make the hy- 
drogen bomb. Several leading U. S. physicists argued against the H-bomb 
project, pointing out that while a plutonium-uranium bomb was limited 
in size, a hydrogen charge could be made in any proportion — without 
limits. Thus if hydrogen weapons were developed, war would truly be- 
come unlimited and military violence completely self-defeating. The de- 
bate between the leading physicists and the political-military leadership 
over the atom as a weapon vs. the atom as a cosmic force beyond war, 
was greatly enlarged. The names of Albert Einstein, Max Born, Oppen- 
heimer, Niels Bohr, Bertram Russell, Hans Bethe are among the 
great physicists-philosophers-mathematicians most often heard pleading 
for the recognition of the atom as a cosmic force beyond the limits of 
war. But the military insisted that we had to get the hydrogen bomb to re- 
gain our lead over the Russians. 

THE FIRST U. S. HYDROGEN BOMB was tested in March, 
1954. The weapon was much more deadly than the military had antici- 
pated. A 25-mile safety zone had been established for the test, but deadly 
vapors fell 140 miles from ground zero. And it had been found thai, by 
the addition of a coating of low-cost natural uranium, the bomb’s radia- 
tion destructiveness could be extended into thousands of square miles, a 
fact still not clear in the public mind. Despite the previous warning of 
the great physicists — the military leaders were at first baffled by the aw- 
ful truth of the hydrogen bomb. But they soon recovered their military 
posture and assured the nation that our atomic lead over Russia was 
again established. 

THE INK HAD HARDLY DRIED on these headlines when the 
word came that Russia had also exploded a hydrogen bomb. Washington 
officialdom was shaken with the news; many refused to accept it. Some, 
like ex-President Truman, insisted that the Russians were lying, that they 
were at least ten years behind us. But a survey of the fresh desposits of 
radiation in the earth’s atmosphere, by our newly established monitor sys- 
tem, confirmed the first reports and added that the Soviet H-bomb test 
was as big and possibly more deadly than our own. 


NTERNATIONAL CONTROLS were again called for by the world’s 

leading physicists, before militarized atomic power had carried man- 
kind beyond the point of no return. They warned that unless these con- 
trols were established soon through a strong international organization, 
the blindness of traditional military thinking, the prejudices of the uain- 
formed and the small-mindedness of the politically ambitious on either 
or both sides of the Iron Curtain could easily make enduring peace im- 
possible and man’s survival doubtful. (See The Bulletin of The Atomic 
Scientists, Jan., "55 and March, Sept., Oct., Nov., 56.) 

BUT THE VOICES OF THE LEADING SCIENTISTS continued 
to be unheeded. Russia would not relent in the demand that all atom 
bombs must be scrapped before any agreement was made, while our mili- 
tary remained adamant in their purpose to maintain and enlarge the 
U. S. atomic arsenal. They have believed, understandably, that atomic 
weapons would equalize the superiority of Russian manpower, but they 
have not foreseen the day when atomic power would equalize all things. 
With Russia once abreast on plutonium and hydrogen weapons, only two 
steps remained before reaching the final and ultimate: (1) the high speed, 
long-range guided missiles with hydrogen war-heads; (2) the establishment 
of space satellites which would provide complete mastery over the direc- 
tion of intercontinental ballistic guided missiles — ICBM — with massive 
destructive power to pin-point targets upon the earth below. 

BOTH OF THESE STEPS are now immediately before us: 
For years this Newsletter has been one of the few sources that has 
frequently relayed the view of scientists that the day of instantane- 
ous, all-destructive missile war would come much sooner than our 
political and military establishments would be ready for it. Who gets 


there first now with a fully geared space satellite or perfected ICBM is 
(continued on NEXT page) 


Labor Leadership 
(continued) 
the top in the Detroit battleground, 
Everything they have ever done jg 
well known to management. Busi. 


ness leaders simply believe Hoffa’s 


brand of dishonesty is safer for the 
profit system than Reuther’s strict 
honesty with his ‘social programs’! 

If Hoffa is “safer for the profit 
system,” then what direction is the 
profit system taking? 


Aftermath of War 


The New York Times has used 
its worldwide news bureaus to 
make a survey of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime around 
the world. This survey reveals the 
following high points: That much 
of today’s juvenile crime was 
spawned in the wake of the chaos 


created by World Wide II, for ju. | 
venile crime was rampant in the 


first postwar years. War marriages, 
often hasty and ill advised, are re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of 


the teen-age criminals of today, | 
Many come from broken homes or | 
have parents who have never ad- } 


justed themselves to the problems 
that arose out of hasty marriages, 
unions often begun with years of 
separation during which the hus- 
band and wife grew apart; then, in 
the postwar years, they never made 
the personality accommodations 
necessary for a good home. In 
short, the cost of war is not all to 
be counted by the war debt, veter- 
ans hospitals or mountains of junk 
and obsolete weapons. 


Since the war, the problem of ], 


juvenile crime abroad has lessened 
markedly in most communities. 
But in most U. S. urban centers 
juvenile delinquency and _ youth 
crime has continued to grow. The 
Times observers, 


problems here partly to the fact 
that many mothers are still work- 
ing in the factories instead of re- 
turning to normal family life as 
was the case in England, Italy and 
France after the war. Another fac- 
tor is that too few U. S. communi- 


ties have adequate special agencies }, 


to deal with youthful law-breakers, 
and far too often boys and girls 
are thrown behind bars with hard- 
ened criminals. Whereas Paris, 
France, supposedly a “wicked city,” 
is far ahead of the average Ameri- 
can community in dealing with 
youthful delinquency. Few French 
children ever go to jail. They are 


handled by specially trained police | 


squads and treated at special re- 
habilitation centers where whole 
some surroundings and skilled 
guidance is provided. In many 
American communities there is still 
a shocking lack of trained person- 
nel and facilities for dealing with 
juvenile law-breakers. 


reporting from 
various American cities, attribute }, 
the continued growth of juvenile }. 
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Subversion In Uniform 
The economic waste, inherent in 
much of modern militarism, brings 
, greater threat than communism 
self. By steadily undermining the 
economic life of the free world, 
gur society will be left weakened 
amd vulnerable before the destruc- 
five revolutionary forces which will 
inevitably arise under new and 
jifferent symbols in future gen- 
erations. 
Recently there has been a new 
furry of revelations about military 
wastage. David Draslow of the 
Chicago Daily News reports from 
Paris that U. S. auditors have found 
Jnillions of dollars worth of sup- 
‘lies and equipment left to rot 
ind rust in U. S. Army and Air 
force bases in Europe and North 
Africa. Commanding officers have 
slaced orders for millions more in 
ew supplies from the U. S., when 
Iuge surpluses of the same mate- 
jals are gathering dust on nearby 
jases. The auditors say that some 
xamples indicate an almost deter- 
Inined effort on the part of the mil- 
tary brass to keep one hand from 
inowing what the other hand was 
joing. On one item alone $30 mil- 
jon has been wasted. 
The Pentagon, however, will 
senalize no one, the high com- 
mand closing ranks to protect one 
nother to keep the reports from 
yeing published. In fact the attitude 
gems to prevail that commanding 
officers are wise to keep their budg- 
¢t needs high—even if supplies 
have to be discarded — “to main- 
ain the rank and importance of the 
post,” complains one Government 
auditor. 
The Associated Press reported 
m August 15th that a congression- 
il investigating committee had dis- 
sovered $44 millions worth of mil- 
tary materials “forgotten and rust- 
ng away” in the Northeast com- 
mand posts, stretching from conti- 
nental U. S. to Iceland. Pentagon 
ificials have now assured the con- 
essional committee that efforts 
will be made to salvage the mate- 
rials. But what if the surpluses had 
not been discovered? Moreover, the 
record shows that if there is no fol- 
ow-up by investigators, the situa- 
ion may not be corrected. 
Last spring a congressional panel 
which had examined the military 
budget urged President Eisenhower 
fio initiate a drive for “real unifica- 
tion of the armed services.” Rep. 
G. H. Mahon, (D., Tex.) chairman 
of the panel, blamed “inordinate 
ealousy and rivalry” among the 
amed services for soaring defense 
wsts. “The loss to the American 
laxpayer each year is beyond cal- 
culation and will be costing us $10 
billion a year for the next few years 
unless that rivalry is stopped,” 


tharged Rep. Mahon. 
(continued third col., THIS page) 





OUT OF BOUNDS 
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X-Ray and Foreeast (continued) 


incidental, for both the U. S. and the U.S. S.R. are within close reach of 
fulfillment of each project. But when the ICBM’s and the space satellites 
are at the ready, traditional concepts of military power and nationalism — 
to say nothing of racialism — can no longer direct human affairs without 
incredible disaster. All will depend upon which side strikes first, and such 
decisions will in turn depend upon military intelligence. Yet a more 
faulty system can scarce be found than military intelligence. We are 
known to have over 2,000 agents in Russia, yet could we have ever been 
caught more flat-footed than by the launching of Russia’s space satellite? 
And do you remember Yalu River, the Battle of the Bulge, Salerno, Pearl 
Harbor — and the thousands who died because of the gross miscalcula- 
tions of military intelligence? What will be the fate of men and nations 
when all hangs upon this system — to gather, analyse and evaluate rumors 
and reports in a matter of minutes, even seconds? This is where finite 
man encounters problems that are simply beyond human capacity. 

NOR CAN WE AFFORD TO BE FOOLED by the next step of 
traditional militarism — the anti-missile missile or counter missile which 
is to intercept the ICBM’s after radar detection. An extensive publicity 
campaign to sell their effectiveness will be released during the next five 
years. But all weapons experts concede that interception can only be frac- 
tionally successful at best. 


HAT ARE THE PATHS THAT LEAD AWAY from destruc- 
tion? There are several and we believe mankind will find them. 
We believe this because again the latest national poll (Oct. 13) reveals 
that 77 per cent of the American people earnestly support the UN. 
(Only 7 per cent opposed, 16 per cent no opinion.) Yet most politicians 
shy away from supporting the UN because the most powerful under- 
ground political influences in the U. S. are stridently anti-UN. We believe 
this blind bull-headed opposition to international cooperation will be brok- 
en by the facts of the hour and the aroused concern of little people. Thus 
the new realities of the hour may help us find the paths that lead to peace. 
THE FIRST PATH is the realization that our adversary, for all 
his achievements, lives in a glass house — a prime fact which so many of 
our military and political leaders, in their fixation on violence, have so 
far ignored. The Moscow tyrants have faced increasing rebellion on the 
part of the Russian people and the Russian scientists. When the resistance 
of the people has reached riotous proportions, as it did among Soviet 
students last year, the news is reported here. Yet little has been said about 
the rebellion among Russian scientists — who, by the very nature of their 
knowledge and achievements, are not only resentful of their oppressive 
tyranny but are aware of the plight of all mankind. Take one instance: 
PETER KAPITZA, ONE OF THE GREATEST PHYSICISTS, 
and the world’s top authority on hydrogen, refused to work on the hydro- 
gen bomb “on moral grounds” and was arrested by Stalin and remained 
under arrest until Stalin’s death. Kapitza still refuses to work on atomic 
war projects. (See Time Magazine, July, 1956.) Then for years the scien- 
tific life of the Soviet has been in turmoil over the elevation of the quack 
geneticist, Lysenko, whose theories were used as a lash to make the Rus- 
sian scientists toe the Marxist line. This policy which originated with 
Stalin has been so absurd, and the rebellion of the scientists so continu- 
ous, that the present regime has been in a painful quandary trying to let 
go of the Lysenko theory and still keep the scientists in line. A devotion 


to the pursuit of truth has led those scientists, who haven’t the courage 
(continucd on NEXT page) 





Subversion In Uniform 
(continued) 

This figure of $10 billion a year 
exceeds any estimate of military 
wastage ever made by this News- 
letter! 

Rep. Mahon states that by 1960, 
with great emphasis being put on 
guided missiles, military budgets 
will go over the $50 billion mark— 
unless these rivalries are checked. 
“At the present time the Air Force, 
the Army and Navy are all pushing 
costly guided missile ‘crash pro- 
grams’ which are filled with dupli- 
cating research programs that could 
be carried on far more economical- 
ly and effectively if the services 
were under a unified direction,” 
reports Rep. Mahon. 

Economy advocates in Congress 
agree that $3 billion per year could 
be saved at the present time by real 
unification of the services. Three 
billion a year is in line with the es- 
timate made some years ago by 
the Hoover Commission, which 
concluded that about 10 or 12 per 
cent of the annual military budget 
is wasted in poor management, 
hasty planning and rivalry between 
the services. 

In the last session of Congress, 
Rep. Carl Vinson, Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, in introducing a bill concerned 
with defense contracts, charged 
that the Pentagon no longer ad- 
heres to the American business 
principle of giving contracts to the 
lowest bidder but now passes out 
contracts to the corporations that 
have established favorable positions 
with the military chiefs. The mili- 
tary explained that the Pentagon 
was still operating under the Tru- 
man Emergency Order of 1950 
which was created to facilitate the 
production and procurement of 
military equipment for the Korean 
emergency. The House committee 
further charged that after the De- 
fense Dept. leaders had promised 
in 1956 to cease contracting for’ 
supplies without bidding, they con- 
tinued to place nearly half of its 
defense orders —over $5 billions 
out of $12 billions expended — 
without bids, the favored corpora- 
tions usually getting the business 
on whatever cost-plus basis the cor- 
poration heads stipulated. 


When R. J. Cordiner, president 
of General Electric, addressed the 
annual Armed Forces Day dinner 
in Washington, he also echoed 
many of these charges of waste, 
false reasoning and “politics” in the 
defense program. Among the situa- 
tions he cited was “playing politics 
with the defense program by award- 
ing multi-million dollar contracts 
to companies in areas where there 
was unemployment to keep the vot- 
ers happy,” irrespective of the ca- 


pacity of the company to deliver 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





Subversion In Uniform 


(continued) 

the goods or to hold down the 
costs. Although a Republican, Cor- 
diner charged the Administration 
and many congressmen with using 
their influence in placing defense 
contracts to mend political fences 
rather than to aim at economy and 
strength. Not much is done to curb 
military profligacy because not 
enough congressmen are willing to 
take a stand and follow through 
on corrective action. It is far more 
popular to make headlines by loud 
warnings that the Administration’s 
economy efforts “are weakening the 
nation’s defense against Commu- 
nist aggression,” although no evi- 
dence of increased Communist 
danger is presented to support the 
charges. Democratic Senators Jack- 
son of Washington and Symington 
of Mo. are using this political tac- 
tic now as did GOP leaders when 
the Democrats were in power. 

Most Washington officials are 
blaming the costly and wasteful ri- 
valry between the Army, Navy and 
Air Force for the failure of the 
U.S. to keep the lead in the devel- 
opment of guided missiles and 
space satellites. (See the N. Y. 
Herald-Tribune or the Washington 
Post, Oct. 13.) 


The New Japan 

When Japan was a leading mili- 
tary power, admirals and generals 
were assigned to ambassadorial 
posts and men of military back- 
ground filled all important cabinet 
positions. Premier Kishi made an 
important innovation when he ap- 
pointed one of Japan’s most influ- 
ential businessmen, Aichiro Fuji- 
yama, as a new foreign minister. 
Other men with business back- 
grounds are likewise being moved 
into the embassies. 

The Japanese people realize that, 
although theirs is no longer a mil- 
itary power, their economic and 
political influence parallels that of 
India and Red China, and is second 
only to that of the giants — the 
U.S. A. and the U.S.S.R. More- 
over, the Japanese believe that the 
rivalry between the U. S. A. and the 
U.S.S.R. has created so much 
fear and tension throughout the 
world that Japan’s influence is ac- 
tually greater because theirs is not 
a military power. Japanese leaders 
believe that the nation’s trade rela- 
tions will be benefited and their po- 
litical strength enhanced because 
their presence cannot cause fear. 
“We believe our prestige can out- 
run any other in Asia today be- 
cause we are a productive people 
with no interest in armaments or 
war,” states the new foreign min- 
ister. 

Something of the new spirit of 
Japan is also found in an anecdote 


reported by the leading newspaper 
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of Kapitza, to carry on their research with the desperate hope the Rus- 
sian people will someday find a way to freedom. (See Toward A 
Realistic Appraisal of Soviet Science by Ivan London in the June issue of 
The Bulletin of The Atomic Scientists.) 

THE SEETHING REBELLION OF YOUTH (which will increase 
rather than diminish), the discontent of the people, the resistance of the 
scientists — these elements leave the Kremlin on unsteady ground. More- 
over, the dissension within the Communist party leadership adds to this 
pronounced instability. (A European cartoonist depicts Khrushchev sit- 
ting on a combination of an ant-hill and a volcano!) 

THE SOVIET SYSTEM THUS LEADS FROM WEAKNESS 
rather than from strength. However any warlike threat or menacing 
gesture on our part strengthens the Soviet tyranny, for such threats to 
Russia drive the people back into the arms of the tyrants. The Kremlin 
has made valuable propaganda of our many air bases which crowd their 
frontiers, this fever of danger enabling the tyrants to spur the harassed 
scientists to greater effort in defense of “Mother Russia.” 


Why not play upon the Soviet weakness? 


THE HOUR IS MOST PROPITIOUS: The Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists — the most influential body of scientists in this Hemisphere, 
with over 2,200 members — is again urging that “negotiations for inter- 
national control of guided missiles and space weapons begin at once.” 
(N. Y. Times, Oct. 9.) The Russian scientists have the deepest respect for 
their fellow scientists represented by the Federation. All the world is 
frightened by the recent space satellite developments. If the U. S. political 
and military leadership gave pronounced recognition of this plea and 
called for an international gathering of world scientists — including Rus- 
sian scientists — to set up scientifically sound plans for the control of 
missiles and space weapons, the Soviet tyrants would not dare obstruct or 
block the effort for fear of worldwide revulsion against them. A unity of 
concern would be forged and bonds of mutual understanding established 
that would take some of the leadership and influence away from the hot- 
heads and war-makers in Moscow and Washington. (There are still influ- 
ential groups in the Pentagon and in Congress that would welcome war 
with Russia, believing in “the sooner the better” theory.) 

EISENHOWER IS GREATLY RESPECTED IN RUSSIA: James 
Reston of the N. Y. Times, in a long interview with Khrushchev in Mos- 
cow on Oct. 7 reports the party boss as saying, “We have much respect 
for Mr. Eisenhower. We feel we can trust him.” It so happens there’s a 
powerful figure in the Kremlin whom Khrushchev no doubt fears but 
upon whom he must depend, a man who has been a personal friend of 
Eisenhower — Marshal Georgi Zhukov, chief of the Red Armies. There 
has been considerable talk about Eisenhower’s meeting Zhukov. The Rus- 
sians have welcomed the suggestion, although Western observers in Mos- 
cow believe Khrushchev is touchy about the matter of their meeting — 
for political reasons. But influential ultra-reactionary GOP fanatics have 
also threatened political reprisals if Eisenhower confers with the Soviet 
marshal. Yet if the two should meet, Khrushchev’s party leadership would 
be further undermined, for Zhukov is much more popular than Khrush- 
chev, and fresh grounds for mutual understanding could be established. 
The two generals have always gotten along well together. 


HE NEXT STEP IS THE UNITED NATIONS, not because the 

UN is perfect but because it is all we have and it does represent the 
will and hope of mankind. With a World Congress of Nuclear Scientists 
— the only men qualified for the task — taking the lead in the search for 
a scientifically sound path out of this stalemate of terror, with the two 
highest placed political and military figures — who are both fortunately 
men of moderate temperament — in consultation, the UN could then be 
the authority through which the newly found ways of peace could mate- 
rialize. In this way the lead and the headlines can be taken away from 
the arrogant bombast of such blunderheads as Nikita Khrushchev and a 
like variety we have in this country. 

THE WAR-MAKERS AND THEIR PROPAGANDISTS are 
trying to stampede our country into an orgy of spending and phrenetic 
militarism that moves ever closer to complete lunacy. If only some of 
the talents and resources lavished on weapons could be devoted to such 
a campaign as outlined above — aimed at reaching the distraught Rus- 
sian people and the other rebellious millions behind the Iron Curtain — 
we would give the normal wholesome powers of life a rebirth. But the 
turning of the tide must come from the little people, from every commu- 
nity — from your community. Words of witness, spoken and written, laden 
with such truths as we have tried to present here, must flow out in a great 
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The New Japan 
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of Tokyo, the Mainichi. When a 
speaker in Parliament was urging 
that industrialists and businessmen 
be assigned to all important am. 
bassadorial posts, he suggested that 
the “career diplomats might do 
routine administrative desk work, 
such as women can do.” The last 
phrase caused a furore from the 
two Socialist women M.P.’s who 
demanded, “What do you mean by 
women? Don’t you mean like 
children?” The men _ apologized. 
The record was amended to read 
“like children’s work.” 


TOKYO EDITOR: Ordinarily 
when a noted editor from abroad 
visits the U. S. and speaks before 


important groups, our press fea- §! 


tures both his presence and his 
views. One of Japan’s distinguished 
editors is Kazushige Hirasawa, of 
The Times of Tokyo, the most in- 
fluential English language publica- 
tion in Japan. Yet little attention 
was given to Mr. Hirasawa’s ap- 
pearances, although he spoke be- 
fore several strategic gatherings. 
The visiting editor warned that, 
because American economic aid is 





believed to have political strings | 


attached, the Soviet is at present 


ahead in the cold war in Asia. He i 


said that the U. S. was offering 
more aid than Russia and had initi- 
ated far more valuable assistance 


programs but he called the U. S. ¥ 


attitude too rigid. 

“Too many Americans think of 
things as either black or white, re- 
gard a nation as either friend or 
foe. The U. S. never seems to be 
content to accept situations as they 
really are, usually about half and 
half, partly friendly, partly antag- 
onistic, because of natural human 
reactions. The attitude of the U. S. 
towards neutralism in Asia is not 
understood by people there because 
they cannot feel it is wise for them, 
living close to Red China and to 
Siberian Russia, to take sides. They 
have to live with their neighbors. 
If they are to survive, they feel 
they must avoid becoming involved 
in the power struggle between the 
Free West and the Communist 
East.” 
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The Tokyo editor suggested that 


the U. S. could easily win the fol- 
lowing of the people of Asia by a 
more sincere economic program 


that did not involve huge sums but }* 


did involve technical cooperation 
and skilled direction of develop 
ment of resources and industry ia 
many of the needy areas. “Money 
is secondary. Skill and understand- 
ing primary.” 

Do we have a free press when a 
voice, known to be strongly pro 
American in Asia, is suppressed 
here because his words do not con- 
form to the oversimplifications of 
our popular militarized stance? 


or 
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